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WILLIAM LOVETT. 


Wri1am Lovett may be taken as one of the most 
sterling specimens of the English working man how 
living. By his long and patient industry—unceasing 
efforts at self-cultivation and improvetiient—courage 
and honesty in the pursuit of truth, and featlessness in 
proclaiming it when found—generows self-sacrifice in 
the cause of human brotherhood—eons¢ientious and 
unflinching perseverance in the path of conceived duty 
—he has earned the title of nopng far more truly than 
those to whom such title is accorded by the usages of 
society in these modern times; and Were there such a 
thing among us as an Order of Merit for the reward of 
popular services, assuredly William Lovett would be 
entitled to take rank as one of the fitst and worthiest 
members of such an Order. 

The following very brief outline of his life and career, 
while it affords an admirable example for the imitation 
of the working class, cannot fail to ptove instructive to 
all who take an interest, or are engagéd, in the work of 
self-development, and the formation of individual cha- 
racter. 

William Lovett was born in the yeat 1800, in the 
little fishing village of Newlyn, situated about a mile 
westward of Penzance, in the county of Gornwall. His 
mother was descended from a family well known if the 
west of the county for their skill as blacksmiths, atid 
their strength and dexterity as wrestlers; aiid she was 
living at Falmouth, in service there, when she fist be- 
came acquainted with his father, who was master of & 
small trading vessel frequently entering that port. The 
father was drowned at sea before William was born, and 
his poor mother was suddehly thrown upof her own 
resources for a livitig, Being a woman of vigorous con- 
stitution, and of a perseveting spirit, she was enabled, 
by labouring in the usual vocations of a fishing town, to 
bring up her child in some — of comfort, as well as 
to support her own mother, Who had now become de- 
pendent on her. William Was first taught to read by 
his great-grandmothe#, and subsequently acquired the 
rudiments of writing and arithmetic at the village- 
school, this forming the stim total of his scholastic 
acquirement. His mother, being a member of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, brought him up according to the rigid 
moral discipline of that sect. 

At the age of eleven he was put apprentice to a rope- 
maker, thus early, like most of his class, commen¢ 
his encounter with the harsh and stern realities of life, 
The rope-walk in which he laboured being uncove 
and adjoining the edge of the cliff, was exposed to the 
sea winds at all weathers, and his constitution, which 
was always delicate, was thus severely tried ; added to 
which, his master, afte¥ a hard day’s work, would send 
him with heavy loads of rope to the adjoining towns, 
from which he usually returned exhausted and pro- 
strate. Worse, however, than the mere toil, were felt to 
be those lonely walks at night, through and by places 
which popular credulity had peopled with ghosts and 
demons, the belief in which had been inculeated by 
tales related to him in childhood, and reiterated in 
after years. The belief in these agencies is to this day 
extremely prevalent in Cornwall, and the printing-press 
has still much to do in rooting up the cruel and de- 
grading — of that and other districts similarly 
“ haunted.” 


During his boyhood, Lovett displayed a considerable 


taste for mechanical art and contrivance. He was fond 
of drawing, with such rude colours as he could pick up, 
such as different coloured stones, which he dug out of 
the beach when the tide was out, and ground down so 
as to produce the colours he required ; and with these he 
executed drawings of birds, flowers, etc., rather more 
brilliant than natural, which met with a ready sale 





8 

among the fishers’ wives, whose walls they were used to 
ornament, and may do to this day. He also became an 
adept in the making of birdcages, boxes, and, as his 
grandmother designated them, “ gimcracks of every 
kind.” He succeeded also in making a machine for the 
spinning of twine, which his master was so much pleased 
With as to adopt in his rope-yard. To please some 
atfaw-bonnet makers of his acquaintance, he also con- 
trived for their use some steel straw splitters, for the 
purpose of splitting the reed into equal divisions. But 
as these were found to be of less value than those gene- 
rally used, in consequence of the stocks being only of 
wood instéad of ivory, he turned his attention to the 
making of & turning-lathe, in order to supply the defect. 
Having tet with a description of one in a fragment of 
an old book which fell in his way, after a great deal of 
scheming atid contriving he effected his purpose. He 
then not only succeeded in furnishing his straw splitters 
with bone stocks, turned out of the hicely bleached 
bone which he picked up on the beach, but in a short 
time he acquired some skill in the art of common turn- 
ing. His female friends were soon supplied with mills 
for pressing their plat, with hat blocks, and tools of 
every description in their business. He also turned 
spinning-wheels for domestic purposes, and for spinning 

@ fishermen’s lines, besides occasionally doing some 
plain turning for the carpenters of the village, whose 
shops he frequented at his leisure hours, and, by dint of 

plication, acquired some proficiency in the use of 
theit toola. 


watds the expiration of his apprenticeship, the 


trade of tope-tnaking Papen so bad, in consequence | 


of the inttoduetion of chain as a substitute for rope, 
that Lovett foud great difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment in his native village, unless it were occasionally 
in the winter moiiths wheli vessels sometimes came 
into the bay disabled, He, therefore, sought out for 
some other émployiieht, and turned his attention to 
the fishery a8 a meaiis of su 


étice for himself and | 


ndmothet, with whom he had been keeping house | 


is mother 


uring the last years of his yoyo Keaaage 
ce 0) 


paring marriéd),—and this of sean 

froia five to eight shillings a This new occups- 
tion of & fisherman he purstied some mofiths, and 
in all probability would have ¢oitiiiied at it, had he 
fot afflicted with violent ekness when the 
weather was in the least rotgh, At the end of the 
fishing season, therefore, hé cast 


gested to him that trade, at 


were #0 en to find t 








t for some other | 
occupation. His previous knowledge of eatpentry sug- | 
he sé6i found work. | 
But three or four young meh of the neighbourhood, | 


at a ropemaker should be | 


who were betting their eeeeekip to the business, | 


thus employed, that they threatened his master with | 


legal consequences; and he, ignorant of the law and 


very much alarmed at the threats, reluctantly broke of | 
the engagement, and the young man was again thrown | 


destitute, 
An old naval officer, whom he by chance met at the 


carpenter's shop, advised him to go up to London and | 
try his chances there, suggesting that. if he failed in | 
finding employment in a rope-yard, there would be | 
abundant opportunities of getting a berth as ropemaker | 


on board a ship. Lovett acted on the advice, and at 
once scraped together what means he could for the pur- 


pose of undertaking the journey. He expended the jj 


few shillings he had in mahogany veneers and other 
requisites for making a ladies’ work-box and a pair of 
tea caddies. These he finished and succeeded in selling, 
together with a few other articles in his possession, by 
which he realised a capital of fifty shillings. He set to 
work upon a second work-box, which, when he had 
finished, he offered to the captain of the ship which 
was to convey him to London, as part payment of his 
passage, and the captain agreed to accept it. Fur 
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nished with letters of recommendation to two master 
ropemakers in London, he set out on his voyage, and 
after four days’ reached the great metropolis ; 
alone, amidst a million and a half of strangers; to 
fight his own stout battle for a subsistence and an 
honourable name; backed by twenty-one years of pre- 
vious hard struggling under poverty and toil, and with 
only thirty shillings of clear capital as a defence against 
destitution and want. 

With a stout heart, and big with hope, he set out 
next morning to deliver his letters. But the rope- 
making trade was as bad in London as in the country ; 
and for two weeks he canvassed among all the rope- 
yards in London without success, but still he did not 
despair. His slender knowledge of carpentry now 
stood him in good stead. On returning to his humble 
lodgings one evening, he found three of his countrymen, 
carpenters by trade, who, on entering into conversa- 
tion with him, found him possessed of some slight 
acquaintance with their business, and that he was out 
of work like themselves. It was agreed that Lovett 
should join them in their canvass for work, and that, 
| if they succeeded in getting a job, he was to do the 
| rough work, and, in consideration of his not having 
served his time to the business, he was to pay each of 
them half-a-crown a week. ‘To this proposal, under the 
circumstances, he readily assented ; and on the follow- 
ing day they commenced their canvass, Two out of the 
four got work in a few days; but it was some weeks 
before Lovett and his companion succeeded, by which 
time he was reduced almost to an empty purse,—having 
lived on a penny loaf a day, and a drink from the 
nearest pump, for several weeks in succession. 

At last, one day, going down Drury-lane, they saw 
some carpenters at work in a building; and Lovett, 
entering and going up to the person who seemed to be 
foreman, asked for a job, and to his great joy was 
informed that as some flooring was required to be laid 
in a hurry, he would employ him for the purpose. His 
companion, however, on being introduced, seemed such 
a stripling, that the foreman refused to employ him; 
and Lovett, who had never seen any flooring laid, and 
knew nothing about the process, felt in a very uncom- 
fortable dilemma. But a low purse, and the near pro- 
spect of want, urged him on; and he determined to try 
his hand. Borrowing a few of the requisite tools, he 
proceeded next morning, with a fluttering heart, to his 
work ; and by dint of closely observing all the move- 
ments of his partner, and following his example, he 
soon got hold of the method of laying flooring, and was 
fortunate enough to continue at this place until the job 
was finished; when he found his stock again reple- 
nished to the extent of fifty shillings. 

_Emboldened by this first success, he went round by 
himself to seek another job; and in a few days was 
offered some small staircases to make by the piece, pro- 
vided he could find a partner to assist him. He suc- 
ceeded in finding one, in the person of a countryman 
who had just reached London ; but, after a fortnight’s 
labour, the person got sick of London, and went home 
a leaving Lovett just in the middle of the job. 

8 being one of the most difficult departments of the 
trade for an inexperienced’ hand, he was reluctantly 
obliged to abandon it, at no inconsiderable sacrifice to 
himself, situated as he then was. 

Several weeks passed by in a fruitless search for 
Work, and being at the time in a half-starved state, 
Lovett at last saw no other resource left but going to sea, 
provided he could find a berth as a ropemaker. A pro- 
spect of such soon opened to him, in an Indiaman ; but, 
before going finally to engage himself as a sailor, he paid 
a visit to two of his countrymen, then working for 
a cabinet-maker, who dissuaded him, by all the argu- 
ments they could use, against going to sea. The master 
of the shop, overhearing their conversation, and ascer- 





taining that Lovett knew something of cabinet-work, 
offered him employment in his shop, which was at once 
accepted ; and from that happy turning-point in his 
fortune, seemingly when everything was at the darkest, 
Lovett’s progress was steady. It is true, when work 
failed him at this place, which it did through the 
insolvency of his master, he was again reduced to great 
want: but he had a good trade at his fingers’ ends, and 
was less dependent on fortuitous circumstances than 
before. He had serious obstacles to encounter from the 
working men in the trade, in consequence of not having 
served a regular apprenticeship to the business. He was 
mulcted in heavy penalties by his fellow workmen, 
exacted chiefly in contributions for drink, fines, and 
shop-scores, which would have disheartened and de- 
moralized any character less courageous and manly than 
his. But he ultimately overcame these difficulties, and, 
after having worked the required time at the trade, was 
enabled to enter the Cabinet Makers’ Society, by the 
payment of an extra admission fee ; and thereafter took 
his standing as one of the most expert and skilful work- 
men of his class, 

During the early part of William Lovett’s career, he 
had been so exclusively occupied in providing for him- 
self the merest indispensable of daily bread, that he had 
neither time nor dealre to apply himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his mental faculties. How large a part of the 
time of the great mass of the labouring class is so 
absorbed ; rendering their moral and intellectual eul- 
ture, in a large majority of cases, almost a moral and 
intellectual impossibility ! They are so engrossed with 
anxieties as to the means of a bare subsistence—so con- 
stantly beset by those carking cares and miseries which 
tread so closely upon the heels of poverty—-that the 

rofitable culture of the mind, which requirés rest, 
eisure, and means, is scarcely to be expected. The 
great wonder is, not that the working class are ignorant, 
but that so large a number of them should rise above, 
and conquer, the adverse circumstances of their con- 
dition, and exhibit evidences of a nobility of character, 
and strength and cultivation of mind, which would do 
honour to men in the very highest spheres of life. But 
when Lovett’s anxieties as to a means of bodily sus- 
tenance were well-nigh at rest, and he was in the receipt 
of a good weekly wage, his mind began to set up its 
claims for satisfaction. 

Politics were then stirring up all thinking men to 
active efforts in the cause of progress. Heretofore, 
in England, all political movements had been conducted 
by the middle and the upper classes; for, throughout 
the long war, brought to a close in 1815, the working 
classes had scarcely ever made any political appearance, 
except as loyal mobs, huzzaing for Church and King, 
and the glorious victories gained over “ Boney” at cca 
and on the continent. But tux peace brought sober 
thoughts with it; and the nation felt something like a 
drunken man after a night’s debauch. The reckoning 
was now to come; and the governing classes were to be 
brought to book. These long wars and glorious victories 
had issued in rags and misery, low wages and scanty 
employment, for the mass of the people. The aristocracy 
had triumphed ; but the industrious classes felt in the 
condition of a routed and discomfited host. Things 
were felt. to be wrong somewhere; the working people 
found themselves living in the midst of civilization and 
wealth a degraded and oppressed class. Dim visions of 

olitical right floated through their minds. And they 
ote to ask themselves questions—why these things 


should be. The Press sprung, at this time, into renewed 
activity. Topics of engrossing public interest were 
freely discussed. Cobbett, with his hearty Englich 
hatred of oppression, was working away in his Register, 
and, with a pen of fire, was exposing the manifold 
iniquities of our political system. There has been no 
more thorough and successful educator of the English 
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people, during the last century, than that strong- 
minded, earnest, and honest, though often vehemently 
prejudiced man, William Cobbett. Writings such as 
these were circulated by millions, and were greedily 
devoured by the working classes, and indeed by all who 
could read. Society was stirred as from a long death- 
sleep. Then men began to combine, and to plan, and to 
devise measures of progress. They met in clubs, in 
societies, in classes,—read books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets ; and probed all questions alike, boldly and 
fearlessly discussing them. 

One of these working men’s clubs, called “The 
Liberals,” William Lovett joined; and this circum- 
stance it was, as he himself states, which first stimulated 
him to anything like intellectual inquiry, and laid the 
foundations of what knowledge he now possesses. A small 
library of select works was attached to the club, which 
he read with much interest, stimulated by the discus- 
sions which the members held among themselves, some 
two or three times a week. It was here that Lovett 
heard impromptu speaking for the first time out of the 
pulpit. He was no less surprised than delighted at the 
power which it conferred; and he, too, by and by, 
joined in the debates. His mind was awakened to a 
sense of existence, as it were, for the first time. New 
feelings and desires sprang up ; and every spare moment 
was devoted to the acquisition of some kind of useful 
knowledge. He also studied grammar and the art of 
composition ; and several pieces of his appeared in the 
small periodicals and papers of the day. In the midst 
of these pursuits, he was arrested. by a new and in- 
teresting object—the person of the woman who was 
afterwards united to him for life, and who has since 
cheered and solaced him in all his struggles. As soon 
as they were married, they started together a course of 
self-instruction: Lovett devoting his evenings to the 
purpose, reading and conversing on such subjects as he 
felt an interest in, and thus creating in her mind an 
appreciation of his literary and political pursuits. 

It would occupy too much space to detail the nume- 
rous “political movements of the working classes in 
which William Lovett has during the last twenty years 
been engaged, very often as a leader, always as an ar- 
dent and zealous coadjutor. The first political society 
to which he belonged, was one established by the 
friends of Mr. Hunt, in the year 1827, and he was 
united with that gentleman and others in getting up 
the great public meeting which was held in the Eagle- 
gardens, City-road, in the year 1830, when Mr. O’Con- 
nell for the first time addressed the English Radicals. 
He was also elected one of the Council of the Society, 
formed at that meeting, entitled “The Metropolitan 
Political Union,” for the recovery and protection of 
public rights. About the same period, he took a very 
active part among the “Co-operative Trading Associa- 
tion,” intended to benefit the working classes by a sys- 
tem of trading and manufacturing for and by them- 
selves for their mutual benefit. Many of these associa- 
tions were then formed, and began manufactures on a 
small scale; but they were most of them broken up in 
a few years, chiefly because of the want of some legal 
security to protect small capital—an obstacle now 
happily removed. A society was formed in London for 
diffusing knowledge on the subject of co-operative pro- 
duction, of which Lovett was the secretary. He also 
took an active part in “The National Union of the 
Working Classes,” which was formed in 1831; and was 
one of the chief directors of the society during its 
existence. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
strikingly exemplifies Lovett’s moral courage and con- 
scientious firmness of purpose ; and it is, in all respects, 
so thoroughly characteristic of the man, that we shall 
briefly detail it. A person of his acquaintance having 
been drawn for the Militia, the authorities refused 








to take a very able substitute who was willing to serve 
for him; they insisted on his paying a sum of money 
instead. This circumstance directed Lovett’s attention 
to the monstrous injustice of those constant drawings || 
for the militia, by which a number of poor men were || 
periodically fleeced, frightened, and in many ways put 
to great inconvenience. When, therefore, he heard of | 
the next schedules being distributed, he sent a letter to 
Carpenter's Political Letters, suggesting that the filling 
up of those papers afforded the people of England a good 
opportunity for recording their protest against the 
present system of unjust representation ;—that they |] 
should assign as grounds for exemption, “that they 
had neither voice nor vote in the making of the laws,— 
that, as their labour, their only property, was not pro- | 
tected, they should not be called upon to arm for the 
protection of other property,—and, as they had no 
enemies but those who enslaved them, they were not | 
disposed to take up arms against their friends and 
brothers.” A number of persons filled up their militia | 
papers as suggested, and, whether fairly or unfairly, 
Lovett was among the number of those who were 
drawn. He refused to serve, and when summoned | 
before two different magistrates, he assigned reasons | 
for his refusal similar to those stated ; which, as might | 
be supposed, had little effect with them. A number of 
constables were then sent to his house, and stripped j 
him of all his goods, to the value of nearly forty pounds. 
Public feeling, however, prevented them from being 
then exposed for public sale; but they were kept for 
some months, and then sold at Foster's auction mart as 
goods seized for taxes. This serious loss to Lovett and 
his wife, who bore the affliction resolutely, (and the | 
furniture was the more prized, as it was, for the most | 
part, of his own manufacture previous to their marriage,) | 
was, nevertheless, of much advantage to the public. 
Lovett petitioned Parliament on the subject; speeches | 
were made there strongly: condemnatory of the militia | 
system ; public opinion was thus directed to the subject; | 
and no drawing for the militia has taken place since 
that period. 
Another arduous and honourable enterprise in which | 
Lovett engaged about the same time, was the war which | 
the unstamped periodicals carried on against the heavy | 
stamp duty on newspapers ; and which was justly con- 
ceived to operate as a most injurious restriction on the 
free circulation of knowledge. When Hetherington, 
the publisher of the Poor Man’s Guardian, was thrown | 
into prison, Lovett organized the “ Victim Fund,” for 
the purpose of assisting all who might be prosecuted for 
selling the Guardian; and he formed one of a large 
committee to supply the public with the paper at their 
own houses. The warfare lasted four years, during 
which not fewer than 500 persons were imprisoned for 
selling unstamped periodicals. But, in the end, public 
opinion prevailed ; and Lord Brougham in the Lords, 
and Mr. Roebuck and others in the Commons, taking up | 
the question with spirit, government was ultimately 
compelled to substitute the penny in place of the four: 
penny stamp. Fewcan adequately estimate the amount 
of good that sprang out of that struggle; for the hostof 
cheap publications that now weekly teem from the 
press, and the number of which increases from day to 
day, may be said to date their origin from that event. 
The next great public movement in connexion with 
which Mr. Lovett appeared, and of which he was the 
originator, in 1886, was the “ Working Men’s Associa 
tion,” which issued in the still more extensive move 
ment for what is known by the name of the “ People’s 
Charter.” Lovett was from the first the active spirit of 
the Association; he drew up its numerous admirable 
and truly eloquent addresses, which were circulated in 
immense numbers throughout the country. A few od 
the titles of these may be given; for instance, “ The 
Address of the working men of England to the Belgian 
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people,” (this produced an excellent reply from the 
working men of Belgium)—“ To the Canadians,” (this 
also produced a response)—“ To the people of Europe, 
and especially the Polish people”—“ To the working 
classes on National Education,” (a tract which deserves 
an extensive reprint at the present day)—“To the 
| Irish people,” etc. etc. These addresses were characterised 
| by earnest and manly eloquence, by large and liberal 
| views, and a warm-hearted sympathy for the well-being 
| of mankind, of whatever creed, race, or colour they 
night be. 

Lovett next officiated as Secretary to the Trades of 
' London, in their contest with the government, which 
| commenced an investigation into Trades’ Societies in 

1838, with the view, it was supposed, of enacting some 
legal restrictions respecting them. Lovett ably con- 
| ducted the case on the part of the Trades, successfully 
| rebutted the charges made against the societies, and 
| the examination was speedily brought to a close. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, in this hasty 
sketch, to give an account of Lovett’s career in con- 
nexion with that great and absorbing movement of the 
working classes of England and Scotland, known us the 
Chartist agitation. It was, from the first, a thoroughly 
working-class movement, though a few individuals con- 
nected with the other classes identified themselves with 
it, and ultimately obtained the leadership init. The 
agitation for the Charter was a great effort on the part 
of the working men of this country to elevate themselves 
in the social scale, to acquire the rank and privileges of 
citizenship; and it was the inevitable consequence of 
that reading and discussion, that extensive and search- 
ing inquiry into political subjects, which had been 
going on ever since the close of the war. They feit 
themselves to be excluded from the pale of the con- 








stitution ; and they were impressed with the conviction 


that, so long as they were held in the position of a 
“slave class,” they had no reason to expect those 
practical benefits from government, or that amount of 
protection and enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, 
which they considered themselves entitled to, in 
eommon with the men of every other class. 

The National Convention of the Working Classes met 
in London, in 1839, to watch over the National Petition, 
(drawn up by Mr. Douglass, of Birmingham,) and to 
obtain by all legal and constitutional means the enact- 
ment of the “People’s Charter.” Lovett was elected 
their secretary. This Convention sat in London for 
some months, during. the Parliamentary Session ; and 
then, at the instigation of one of the leading members, 
went down to Birmingham to hold their sittings. The 
working classes of the town and the public authorities 
having disputed about the right of publicly meeting in 
the Bull-ring, the latter sent to London for a strong 
posse of police, who, on their arrival, made an indiscri- 
minate onslaught on men, women, and children. The 
people of Birmingham wished the Convention to put 
forth their opinion of this conduct. Lovett, as secre- 
tary, wrote three resolutions, which were published. 
They were declared a libel on the police, and he was 
-arrested for the offence of writing and publishing them, 
John Collins being arrested at the same time for taking 
them to the printer. They were both sent to. Warwick 
gaol on July 7th, 1839—stripped naked by the turn- 
keys, to see the marks on their bodies—had their hair 
cropped by a common felon—were made to bathe in the 
same bath with a number of the prisoners—together 
with other indignities,—and all this before they were 
found guilty! They petitioned against this treatment, 
and were allowed to go out on a bail of 1,000/. each—an 
immense sum for working men. Their trial came on 
at the Warwick Summer Sessions, when Lovett de- 
fended himself with an ability which commanded gene- 
ral admiration. But the result was, that they were both 
condemned to be imprisoned for one year in the com- 








mon gaol. Theirtreatment in prison was most horrible, 
and produced a disease which reduced Lovett to death’s 
door, from which he was rescued by the Member for 
Warwick, who interposed to save him, and succeeded in 
rendering his treatment less cruel and injurious. While 
in Warwick gaol, Lovett and Collins wrote their memo- 
rable work, entitled “Chartism; a Plan for the Edu- 
cation and Improvement of the People.” This is an 
exceedingly able and comprehensive plan of education 
and infant training, embodying the best and most 
enlightened views on the subject. It also includes a 
plan for the organization of the people, in order to the 
promotion of their social and political improvement. 
This work breathes throughout the most truthful and 
ennobling sentiments ; and there is no reader but will 
rise from its perusal with a greatly increased feeling of 
respect for its true-hearted authors. 

Lovett was at length liberated from prison, with an 
injured constitution, but with a heart still beating 
warmly for his kind. He exerted himself to set on foot 
a “National Association” for the advancement of the 
working classes, according to the plan described ‘in his 
“ Chartism ;” and, in connexion with the Association, 
wrote and published several admirable addresses, in 
which the great doctrine of Peace was eloquently 
enforced. He succeeded in erecting a Hall for the use 
of the London working classes in Holborn, which is 
now in almost daily use for many excellent purposes. 
He also took part in the Complete Suffrage movement, 
which was set on foot by Joseph Sturge in 1842; but 
he has since that period appeared less frequently in 
public than formerly, though he feels no less warmly 
for the cause of human progress and improvement. 
Though necessitated by a shattered frame to abandon 
his former trade, he is no less honourably than usefully 
employed, as an agent of that weekly literature which 
his strenuous efforts mainly contributed to cheapen, 
and bring within the reach of all classes. As the pub- 
lisher of Howitt’s Journal, William Lovett is in his 
true place, as the distributer of free thoughts, which 
carry abroad with them joy, and hope, and intellectual 
life to tens of thousands, and are the harbingers of free- 
dom and emancipation to all. 
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CASPAR HAUSER, THE HEREDITARY 
PRINCE OF BADEN. 


Suon is the startling title of a little book, professing 
to be published at Paris, but supposed to be printed in 
Switzerland, and to this hour most rigorously proscribed 
in Baden. Thereby hangs a tale, and a most strange 
tale, yet little known, and never published in England. 

Ourreaders will well recollect the Life of Caspar Hauser, 
published in London by Simpkin and Marshall in 1833. 
It was a translation of the account drawn up from legal 
documents by Anselm von Feuerbach, the criminal 
judge, and one of the very commissioners appointed in 
Bavaria to inquire into the facts connected with the 
life, the discovery, and the murder of Hauser. There 
was also a little book published about him by the Earl 
Stanhope, who patronized and adopted Hauser while 
alive, but after his death, having been on a visit to the 
court of Baden, professed to have discovered that Hauser 
was an imposter. So far, however, from Hauser having 
been discovered to be an impostor, all the circumstances 
of his life are utterly opposed to such a possibility ; and 
the circumstances of both his life and death, the more 
they are reflected upon by the German public, the more 
firmly do they fix the.nselves in its mind, as connected 
with some great state mystery and crime. The very 
fact, that this youth was for seventeen years shut.up in 
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a hidden cell; that he was tended by a man in disguise ; 
that when he was supposed to have lost all recollection of 
his origin, and all power of communicating aught respect- 
ing his life except one long and great blank, he was sent 
out into the world, with a letter in his hand, purporting 
him to be the son of apoor girl; but, when it was found 
that, having acquired the power of speech, he began to 
put one thing to another, and to draw forth from the 
strange mystery of his life indications which might 
eventually furnish a clue to his real origin, that then 
“The Man,” as Hauser always called him—the man in 
disguise who had kept him prisoner, should suddenly 
appear, and attempt his life: should again appear, and 
stab him to death. These circumstances were to the 
German public convincing proofs that no poor girl was 
the mother, no priest, as asserted, the ‘father] of this 
youth ; but that more wealthy, more powerful, and more 
worldly exalted personages were implicated in the 
parentage, and in the crimes perpetrated on this unfor- 
tunate person. 

These things have made Caspar Hauser the very 
Perkin Warbeck of Germany. That he had, however, 
a more real claim to a lofty origin is strongly attested 
by the secret firmness which the faith in his right to 
the title indicated in the heading of our article, is held 
by a vast body, not only of the people, but of the most 
intelligent classes in Germany ; and still more so by the 
active and rigid vigilance with which all publications, 
all talk, and even all whispers of this faith in Baden 
are suppressed. Let but a copy of the book or pamphlet 
he sent in the most secret manner into any town of 
Baden, and the police is instantly on the track of it; 
letters are intercepted in the post that mention it, and 
questions on the subject in ordinary conversation are 
touched with alarm. 

Before going into the singular details which we mean 
now to give, in order to put the reader on the true ground 
for fully comprehending their bearings, it will be as well 
to give a concise history of Caspar Hauser, from the 
publications already referred to, and well known in 
England. 

Kaspar, or Caspar Hauser, the Nuremberg foundling, 
was observed in the evening of Whit-Monday, the 26th 
of May, 1828, standing against the wall in the Unschlitt 
market-place. Thecitizen, an inhabitant of the market- 
place, who first observed him, was struck by his sin- 
gular appearance. It was that of a peasant youth, clad 
in the peasant costume, and holding in his hand a letter 
addressed to the captain of the fourth squadron of the 
sixth regiment of light horse, lying there. Being con- 
ducted to him by this good citizen, and questioned by 
him who and what he was, it became evident that he 
was almost wholly incapable of speech, was thoroughly 
ignorant of everything in life, and strange in his beha- 
viour. Toall questions he answered, “ From Regensburg,” 
or “ Joh woats nit,” in the dialect of Bavaria, “ I don’t 
know ;” and yet on pen and ink being put before him, he 
wrote in a tolerably legible hand, his name, “ Kaspar 
Hauser.” All endeavours to draw from him, however, 
whence he came, where he had lived, or any other 
matter connected with himself, were vain. He appeared 
to be from sixteen to seventeen years of age. He was 
of middle size, broad-shouldered, and of a perfect regu- 
larity of build. His skin was white and fine, his limbs 
were delicately moulded, his hands small and beauti- 
fully formed ; and his feet, which were as soft in texture 
and finely shaped as his hands, bore not the slightest 
trace of having been compressed in shoes. He showed 
the utmost abhorrence of all food or drink, exeept dry 
bread and water. His speech was confined to a very 
few words or sentences in the old Bavarian dialect, as 
« Reuta wihn, wie met Votta Wahn is :” “1 wish to be 
a trooper, as my father was.” He exhibited the most 
utter unacquaintance with the commonest objects and 
most daily appearances of nature, and a total indiffer- 





ence to the comforts and necessities of life. In his 
wretched dress was found a handkerchief marked K. H.; 
and he had also in his pocket a manuscript Catholic 
prayer-book. The writer of the letter which he had 
brought in his hand professed to be a poor labourer, and 
the father of ten children, and said that the boy had 
been left by his unknown mother at his door; that he 
had taken him in, and brought him up secretly, teaching 
him reading, writing, and Christianity. The letter was 
dated 1828, from the Bavarian frontiers, but the place 
notnamed, Within it was another letter, purporting 
to be from the mother, and written in Roman c ters, 
saying that the boy was born on the 30th of April, 1812; | 
that his mother was a poor maiden, who could not | 
support him, and his father a soldier in the 6th regi- 
ment of light horse, nowdead. That she requested the 
labourer to keep him till he was seventeen, and then 
send him to the regiment. 

The whole of the story was soon felt to hang very 
badly together. It was not likely that a mother, 
determining to expose her child, would lay it at the 
door of a poor labourer with ten children, and expect 
him to keep it seventeen years. It was less likely that 
any poor labourer in such circumstances could or would 
so faithfully support a burden of this kind for so many 
years, and then so punctually convey him to the place 
appointed. Besides, what motive could the man have 
for concealment? The mother might have, but what 
could the poor labourer have? If he had received the 
child, he would most likely have let him run about with 
his own ten. But to shut him upin a dark den, and 
there for seventeen years feed and visit him, was a piece 
of labour and mystery which no common labourer would 
subject himself to. There was evidently a nobler parent- 
age, and another story, for which this was but a clumsy 
substitute. 

He was handed over by the captain of horse to the 
police the very evening that he was found, and he was 
treated by them as a helpless person from some 
unknown _ The greatest curiosity was excited 
regarding him, as soon as the case was known, and the 
Biirgermeister Binder especially exerted himself to 
penetrate the mystery which surrounded him. The 
result of much inquiry, partly from himself, and partly 
from circumstantial evidence, was, that he had been 
kept from his childhood in a dark, subterranean place, 
where he could not once stretch himself properly, it was 
so small, and ihere he had remained, clad only in ashirt 
and trowsers, and fed on bread and water. Occasionally 
he found himself attacked with very heavy sleep, and 
on awaking from these peculiar sleeps he found that his 
clothes had been changed, his nails cut, and the place 
had been cleaned out. His only amusement was playing jj 
with two wooden horses. For some time, however, | 
before he was carried off to Nuremberg, the man who | 
tended him, but whose face he never saw, had come | 
frequently into his cell, had guided his hand in writing 
with a pencil on paper, which had delighted him very 
much, and had taught him to say he would be a soldier | 
as his father had been; that he was from Regensburg ; 
and “I don’t know.” At length “the man,” as he | 
always called him, came one night, carried him out of | 
his dungeon, made him try to walk, on which he fainted, | 
and at last brought him to the gate of Nuremberg. _| 

Every circumstance testified to the truth of these | 


i} 


facts. He stumbled slowly forward in attempting to ) 
walk. He appeared to have no guidance er control | 


of his limbs. His feet, which had never been used to 
boots, were now thrust into them, and evidently gave 
him the greatest torture. Walking occasioned him to 
groan and weep. His eyes could not bear the light, but 
beeame inflamed ; and the formation of the bones and 
muscles of his legs demonstrated that he had sate all 
his life long. At first he had no idea whatever of the 
qualities of things; nor of distances. He was delighted 
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with the flame of a candle, and put his finger inte it. 
At the police office he exhibited no symptoms of 
interest in anything, of confusion, or of alarm. Feigned 
cuts were made at him, and thrusts, but he did not 
even wink in consequence, The sound of bells made 
no impression on him ; but on drums beating near him 
he was thrown into convulsions. 

From the enc aa he was removed to the prison 
for vagabonds and beggars. Here the keeper at first 
regarded him as an impostor, but soon found him 
actually to be in the state of alittle child ; and the jailer’s 
children played with him, and taught him to speak. 

The public curiosity regarding him and his story 
grew, and numbers flocked from all sides to see him. 
They brought him toys. Von Feuerbach visited him 
after he had been considerably more than a month in 
Nuremberg, and found his room stuck all over with 
prints and pictures which had been given him, and 
money, playthings, and clothes lying about in regular 
order, which every night he packed up, and unpacked 
and arranged every morning. He complained that the 
people teazed him; that he had head-aches, which he 

never known in his cell. 

On the 18th of July he was released from the prison, 

and given into the care of Professor Daumer, who 
undertook to bring him up and educate him; and an 
order was issued by the magistrates that he should not 
be interrupted by any more visitors. Here being 
shown a bgautiful prospect from a window, he drew 
back in terror ; and when afterwards he had learned to 
speak; and was asked why he did so, he said it was 
because a wooden shutter seemed to have been put 
close before his eyes, spattered all over with different 
coluurs. His sense of smell was most acute, and often 
gave him great agony. He could not bear to pass 
throngh or near a churchyard, because the effiuvia, 
unperceived by others, affected him with horror. He 
was extremely amiable, and attached himself with the 
utmost affection to Professor and Mrs. Daumer. 
_ On the 17th of October he was found bleeding, and 
insensible, from a dreadful wound in the forehead, in a 
cellar. He was supposed to be dead; but he finally 
recovered, and stated that “the man” had entered the 
house in the absence of the family, having his face 
blacked, and had wounded him; how he got into the 
cellar he could not tell. In his delirium he had often 
said, “ Man come—don’t kill me. I love all men—do 
noone anything. Man, I love you too. Don’t kill— 
why man kill?” 

Strict official inquiry was made into the cireum- 
stances, but no further light was thrown upon them. It 
was evident, however, that some diabolical mystery 
hung over. him. There were powerful enemies some- 
where, and it was now evident that they had taken 
alarm, The public curiosity had spread far and wide 
the fame of this strange youth, and it was evident that 
he might yet recollect things which might lead to a 
detection of his origin. Amongst those who now 
became deeply interested in him was Lord Stanhope, 
who undertook the whole charge of his education, and 
Temoved him to Anspach. Here he was placed for 
awhile as clerk in the registrar’s office of the Court of 
Appeal ; and he was quietly performing his duties when 
Lord Stanhope began to talk of adopting him and 
bringing him to England. This most probably sealed 
his fate ; for one evening, December 14, 1833, as he was 
Teturning from the office, astranger accosted him in the 
Street, and on pretence of giving him news from Lord 
Stanhope, and intelligence regarding his origin, induced 
him to accompany him into the castle gardens, where 
he suddenly stabbed him in the left side. Hauser had 
strength enough to reach home, and to utter a few indis- 
tinet words, when he fainted. The police were instantly 
summoned, but before they arrived Kaspar Hauser was 
dead. No trace of the murderer could be found. 














It is no wonder that a fate so melancholy upon a life 
so strange should rouse the public mind to an extraor- 
dinary degree. It was felt that the eyes of those who, 
for some unknown purpose, but as clearly from most 
important grounds, had thus treated this unfortunate 
youth—who had inflicted on him a treatment which 
Professor Feuerbach styled “ a crime against the life of 
a soul”—had never been removed from him. It was 
evident that no ordinary persons, and no ordinary fears, 
were concerned. It became the subject of deep popular 
inquiry; and the public knowledge of certain strange 
events in a certain high quarter led gradually to a con- 
viction which now exists with a wide and deep effect on 
the popular mind in Germany. We will proceed to 


state what this conviction is, and on what it rests, from 
a little volume entitled, “ Hinige Beitrdge Zur Ges- 
chischte Caspar Hausers, nebst einer dramaturgischen 
Einleitung von Joseph Heinrich Garnier.” 


CASPAR HAUSER. 
“ The first prince was a murderer, and introduced the purple 
to conceal the stains of his deed in this blood colour.”— 
ScHILLER’s Fiesco. 


[The author, after glancing at some of the many rumours of 
the crimes of palaces which, spite of the censorship of the press 
and the swarmirg of police, still circulate in Germany, proceeds 
as follows :—] 


To these princely family-histories I add, as no un- 
fitting topstone, the singular fate of Caspar Hauser. 
In the territory of Baden the story runs from end to 
end, that the unfortunate Hauser was the true heir of 
the throne of Baden, a son of the Grand-Duke Karl and 
the adopted daughter of Napvleon, Stephanie Tascher. 
If this rumour stood nakedly and alone, we should 
hesitate to make it public; but it stands linked with 
such a train of facts, which we produce for our justifica- 
tion, that we entertain at least a doubt—a bitter doubt. 

In the time of the French Revolution, in Baden ruled 
the Margrave Karl Frederick, a brave and able man, 
and one of the few sovereigns whom the public could 
honestly praise. At an already advanced age, he made 
a left-handed marriage with a lady of the court, Friiulein 
Geyer von Geyersberg. The fruit of this marriage 
were the three Margraves, formerly the Counts von 
Hochberg, of whom the eldest, through a singular con- 
eurrence of circumstances, yet sits on the grand-ducal 
throne. (To be continued.) 
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THE SOLDIER. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 


To the sound of the muffled drum they throng. 
The place is still far off ! The way is long! 
Oh! would he were dead and all was past ! 

—I think it will break my heart at last ! 


—No other friend in the world had I— 
None other but him who is doomed to die. 
—We were all called forth to see the show, 
And even I was obliged to go. 


—For the last time now he lifts his sight 

To the joyful beams of the noonday light ! 
—Now they bind his eyes—no man he sees !— 
May God unto thee give eternal peace ! 


—tThe nine have taken aim with care. 
Eight useless bullets cut through the air ; 
They trembled all, their aim was untrue; 
--But I—I struck his kind heart through ! 
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EARTH’S WORST TRAGEDY. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


I nave often thought, amongst many other things, 
that the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, though 
hackneyed to satiety as far as parrot words from parrot 
lips go, is pervaded by a philosophy, sublime and 
touching, because speaking great universal truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the capacity of him who 
listens. Gray knew, as most great natures know as if 
by intuition, how much of universal power flows on to 
waste and to decay; and how little has yet been done 
to conserve all the great elements fashioned and given 
for the exaltation and happiness of man both spiritually 
and materially. But the divine part of progress is, 
that it is and will be one grand conservation of all that 
is good and beautiful! How many sunsets there have 
been that, sinking on the mountain-tops and on the 
ocean pathway, have been lost to thousand eyes; how 
many summer winds have been one great breath of 
flowers, and yet have wasted under the great sweep of 
heaven, lost to the sense of man; how many summer 
days have passed away in all their glory unenjoyed by 
million men ; how many flowers have drooped to earth 
unreverenced by the eyes of man; how many fruits, 
luscious, grateful, and tempting, have rotted from the 
clustering branch and weltered on the ground; how 
many an acre wide of indigenous fruitfulness has 
grown sear and rustled in the autumn winds, uncropped 
and unregarded ; how many fountains have flowed on 
and yet untasted ; how many rivers have for ages swept 
onward to the ocean, bearing on their bosoms green pasto- 
ral slips of islands, winding through rich savannahs, and 
darkened here with sylvan roof of broad branched 


trees, and yet all lost to man; how many leagues of 
earth, savannah, prairie, mountain and forest, are yet 
waste, uninhabited, and drear; and in their soil how 
much force of nature perishes and is latent—and yet 
what are all these to the great tragedy of what is lost 
and waste of man! Man, the greatest wonder-work of 


nature! How many elements of his divinity have sunk 
to earth unknown ; how much of his great poetry of 
heart, how much of noble honesty, how much of truth, 
how much disregard of self, how much of charity, how 
much of angel-service, gone, unknown, and all without 
a sign—unliess it be that heaven keeps register of 
excellence! And yet—and yet—these are not so much 
tragedy, as that man, with capacity for thought, with 
capacity for knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these sublime elements to earth untaught. 
This is indeed EARTH'S WORST TRAGEDY ! 

Of all the baby children in a far off country village, 
none was ruddier, or had a braver heart, than little Joe 
Beech, the child of a poor clod-hopping ploughman. In 
fact all were clod-hoppers in this district, which was a 
genuine English agricultural one, made up of a few 
large farms, one great estate belonging to an absent 
country squire, and about five hundred acres of the 
richest arable land in the county, called the “school- 
gift,” given years before by some old yeoman, that the 
children of this, his parish, should be taught grace 
towards God and man; and the residue, if there were 
any, to become the right of a certain great college, as a 
reward for “their clerkly care and trusteeship of this 
land.” But by some odd sort of management or 
another, these five hundred broad acres, though they 
now produced tenfold what they did in the days of the 
testator, were only just profitable enough to prop up and 
thatch every dozen years or so the old school-house, 
allow a few buns every Easter to the breeched and un- 
breeched urchins, give twenty pounds a year to the 
schoolmaster, who for the last century had been usually 
some outworn servant or dependant of the squire, and 





allow the churchwardens once a year, at what was 
called the “sehool dinner,” to get roaring drunk at the 
village ale-house. But possibly this was right, for the 
certain college above mentioned had through this 
century sent forth editions of the most learned of 
the Greek fathers, correct in flexion and voice ; whilst 
the clodhoppers, scant in A B U, progressed neverthe- 
less in the arts of poaching, drunkenness, and other pro- 
fanity, that met with due record in the rural magistrates’ 
books. The Greek fathers gloried in vellum and gold: 
the people of this district perished to God and man ! 

Well, with all the drunkenness and immorality pe- 
culiar to this district, Joe Beech’s father was a decent 
man, though nothing more than a poor ploughman on the 
“ school-gift,” receiving, as the case mightbe, his nine 
or ten shillings every Saturday night from one of the 
churchwardens. His garden was the most thriving in 
the village; for he dug, and cropped, and worked, whilst 
many of his neighbours roared round the smithy fire, or 
brawled in the ale-house ; and he had a cow, and kept a 
few ducks and geesein the village pool. But then there 
were seven young children, and these made the loafa 
scanty one. So as soon as little Joe, for he was the 
eldest, could take care of himself, he was off all summer- 
time with the cow in the lanes, letting it pasture 
under the broad hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder 
the grass above its reach, and filled an old bag which 
his father fetched at night. 

Many a summer morning, whilst the ploughman trod 
the “school acres,” thinking of the large harvests they 
yielded for that great “ place of learning” far away, there 
would be sure to come up some thought about litfle 
Joe as well. So as soon as the next little lad was able 
to herd the cow, and fill the bag, Joe was put down in 
the churchwarden’s books, and sent to school. For the 
first week he did not like school a bit ; all was so dull 
and irksome there; but by chance hearing a travelling 
pedlar read some scrap of news out of an old newspaper 
to his father, he took to the old thumbed schoolbook, 
and in a week was up at the top of the ABC class. It 
was observable that most of the village lads got on pretty 
sharply, till they reached the 'Testament-class. In that 
they all stuck fast, for the truth was, the Testament was 
the fullest extent of the master’s learning; and over 
this he so hesitated, droned, and often fell asleep, that 
as sure asa boy began to spell out the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or St. John, he took to playing the truant 
out of school, or the tyrant in it. However, Joe got on 
so sharply, that by harvest he could spell words of two 
syllables, and might soon have reached the sticking- 
fast place of the Testament, but that his father met 
with a severe accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six weeks’ schooling, had to help the 
common funds by herding cattle for afarmer. It was a 
sad sorrow to the little lad; he had hoped by winter 
time to read as well as the pedlar. So from day to 
day he was solitary on the uplands with his cattle, 
and time seemed very weary, and the hours very long. 
One day as he was herding within range of a coppice, 
his eyes wearily ranging round the horizon, sometimes | 
following the flight of a bird or the shadows of the sun, | 
he saw a bunch of hazel-nuts dipping from their leaves. 
He looked, and looked again—not caring to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. Next day | 
he brought a piece of old wood, and carved a rude copy | 
of the bunch. Then on another piece of wood he carved | 
it with its foliage; very rude to be sure, but this was 
better than idleness. So on from the hazel-nuts to 
other things, a bird, a cow, a dog, till Joe Beech’s “knife 
work ” was quite in request among the village lads. 
After along illness, that made a heavy doctor's bill, 
Joe’s father got to work again; and when in a year or 
two the few debts were lessened, the lad went back to 
school. His narrow earnings could be ill spared; but 
then Joe had been so good, that his father could not 
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keep from his wish of letting Joe read as well as the 
pedlar, or even cipher as well as the exciseman. So Joe 
went back to school, and into the A BC class; for what 
little he had learnt had been Jong forgotten. Yet he 
went on bravely now, till the Testament was begun; 
then, like the others, he stuck fast, for what the master 
could not teach, the scholars could not learn; and this 
the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon knew. So he 
played truant with the rest, and of this the old man 
never complained, he could sleep the longer. One day 
the exciseman coming his rounds, crossed the church- 
yard, and stopped at the school-house. 

“ Well, schoolmaster,” says he, putting his head in 
at the door, “how dost thee get on, and how the lads?” 

“Why, I’m. pretty sharp,” he answers, “ considering 
the times. And the lads, why, bless ye, they get on sur- 
“. Hallo, boys, you fourth class, get up and show 

r. Tapp your learning. Now—be quiet—spell goose 
—goose I say.” 

“G@—G-o—G-u-s-e,” spelt a boy. 

“Very good, Jack, go to the top of the class. I see 
you'll know goose when you taste it. Now you third 
boy, spell apple-pudding.” And the old man rubbed his 
— and looked triumphantly at the exciseman. 

“ a—” 

“Hallo you there, Ned,” Ned was abashed, so the ex- 
pert boy took up the word. 

“Ap-el,” very good, “ p-u-ed-en—pudding.” 

“Very good boy, very good boy.1 Well Mr. Tapp, 
getting on nicely, ain’t they?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” roared the exciseman, till he 
was red in the face, “in my time, they spelt goose and 
apple-pudding differently.” 

“Ay! ay!” interrupted the old man, “ people’s got 
a new way for most things, and for spelling in the bar- 
gain, I reckon.” 

The exciseman roared himself out of the school-house, 
and the whole way up the village street. And the 
wrong spelling and the right spelling were matter for 
gossip that night by the smithy fire, and on the ale- 
house bench. And here the exciseman went so far as to 
expostulate with the churchwardens. 

“Why, after all,” they argued, “ what do lads want with 
larning? They’re bad enough already, maister. And it 
don’t do to say a word agin the squire’s and the college 
people’s ’pinions.” 

Whether Joe would have played the truant and blot- 
ted paper after this I do not know; for his father get- 
ting wet, had a relapse, and died a few weeks after this 
circumstance. Here was an end to all Joe’s prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachers; for he went 
forthwith to the plough, and to farm drudgery ; it was 
the only chance there was of saving his mother from the 
parish. As he boarded at home, there was the patch of 
garden ground and the cow to see after, even when the 
day’s work was over ; still, with all this, there was often 
a spare half-hour that might have been better spent 
than in the village street, or by the smithy fire, had 
there been a school one degree above insult to common 
sense, or one individual, recognising the lofty destinies 
of man, willing to raise this miserable population out 
of its brutishness and ignorance. 

It was a hard and dreary winter after the poor plough- 
man’s death, and want and sorrow were in his widow's 
household. One night of it, as young Joe was return- 
ing home late from helping to plough a distant field of 
the “school gift,” a wealthy farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood overtook him. He was so intoxicated that 
he could hardly guide his horse, and evidently without 
exactly recognising the lad he stopped him, and bid 
him return up the lane half a mile or so as he had 
dropped his purse. 





(1) A literal and unexaggerated fact, known in a certain vil- 
lage of Shropshire, that must be nameless. 





* And mind, my lad,” he roared, “ thee pick’st it all 
up, for though I dunna know how much there war in’t, 
some on’t may ’a dropped out.” 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully exploring the 
miry road as he went on, and found the canvass bag, 
just where the farmer had reckoned. No money could 
have dropped out, for a string was tied tightly round 
it; but it felt heavy, and Joe’s first impulse was to open 
it, just as any one of the village boys would have done. 
“But no,” thought the lad, “I won’t even untie the 
string, I won’t even look, for that'll be half way to steal- 
ing, and I'll be ald honest.” So he grasped the purse tight 
in his hand, and trudged his way back, thinking, how- 
ever, as he went along, how one of the pounds within , 
would save the pig at home from being sold to pay the 
rent, and make his poor mother’s wan face look glad. 
Joe’s reward for the safe delivery of the purse was a 
lump of bread and cheese; but better was his lightness 
of heart all that week, ay, and many weeks after.— 
The temptation withstood was a great lesson learnt— 
these lessons are always our divinest and most lasting 
ones ! 

The very next Sunday, instead of casting down his 
eyes abashed upon the ground, he looked straight up 
into the squire’s lady’s face as she walked haughtily up 
the church aisle ; for the squire had lately returned to 
England, bringing with him several sons older than 
the plough lad. These boys, as village gossip said, 
“were mighty learned ;” though the squire himself, as 
the exciseman had reported, intended to vote, when he 
got into parliament, against the nation educating 
clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant a million or 
two to the colleges, he’d say something. 

Be this as it may, one of these youths, said to be 
the most learned of the squire’s sons, and the one he 
destined for his three sinecure livings, was usually he 
who spoke roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was ploughing a 
lonely upland field, the young squire rode up to a gate, 
by which the lad was turning his plough, and shouted 
out, “ Hallo you fellow, throw open the gate ;” and before 
the lad could move round his plough, there came a 
threat that the whip should be laid about him if he did 
not make haste. , obeyed, for it had been part of 


his servile teaching, to reverence all belonging to the 
parson or the squire; but once more alone, he stood in 
moody silence by his plough, for nature taught him 
that his was the nobler spirit, crushed by what?—the 
want of learning. For say what you will, nature never 
yet endowed with her nobility, without consciousness 


of the investiture. And in that minute as he stood, 
the lowlands stretching far away in all their beauty, the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed to have 
birth ; and the daisy at his feet, the skylark above, the 
river like a silver thread winding round the landscape, 
were things that filled his heart, and not with sadness. 
And from this hour, the new want of book learning, 
the circumstances to bestow it, could not close wholly 
the ever fresh book of nature. He was a poet, and could 
tell of the daisy in verse though he could not have read 
its little history. 

A dull round of years went by, chequered for the poor 
ploughboy with many cares and sorrows. Even great 
faculties like his were paralyzed by daily intercourse 
with one monotony of ignorance; whereas had there 
been the least cherishing power to act upon what 
nature had so kindly given, these same faculties might 
have broadened out, not merely into possible medita- 
tion, but into action humanitary and divine. Noble 
honesty thus perished; noble faculties were negative, 
and why ?—because knowledge was denied. The beer- 
shop and the smithy were the only schools! As for the 
parson of the parish he only came now and then to 
preach ; few of the farmers around could read ; and the 
only learned people, those up at the hall, considered the 
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parish schoolmaster, then enjoying the fruits of his sine- 
cure office, quite equal to the intellectual necessities of 
“ clod-hoppers.” 

Yet with all these drawbacks, Joe was known to bea 
clever fellow by the villagers. He could make them 
up @ song on any occasion of a wedding, a christening, 
or a burial; could carve the head of a spinning wheel, 
or grandame’s chair, and even outrival the fine oak cor- 
bels and spandrels in the village church ; for nothing so 

leased him, on such rare holidays as he had, as sitting 
n the old vestry ta carve out angel’s wings, or knots of 
drooping corn, or groups of leaves on pieces of old oak, 
whilst eager village children clustered round. The 
circumstance, however, above all others, which pre- 
served these great faculties through the deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his love for a 
viliage girl, for whom he carved a choice work-box, and 
the head of her spinning-whcel, and repeated, so that she 
might remember it, all his best poetry, about daisies 
and birds and flowers; and this was very beautiful, for 
nature was its largest element. 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe’s learning got 
on slowly enough ; not exactly because he could not read 
—for he now and then picked up a stray lesson from a 
travelling pedlar, or the exciseman as he came his 
rounds—but because he had no books; and out of his 
scanty wages, with his mother dependent on him, it 
was impossible to save. He had tried, but it was use- 
less. All this too, whilst golden harvests waved upon 
the “school-gift,” whilst the Fathers rested in gold and 
vellum, whilst inflexions and voices were weighed in 
the grammarian’s fractional scale; all this injustice and 
greatest of earth’s wrongs, that human faculties should 
rust untaught. 

One summer day, when Joe Beech was about eighteen, 
some errand took him up to the hall. As he was 
returning, he stopped before an open window to look 
into the old library, filled with books, but empty of all 
readers. Someone spoke hastily, for the window looked 
on to the garden terrace, and turning round, Joe to his 
consternation beheld the squire’s lady and one of her 
sons; he who had called Joe “fellow” the very day his 
heart had been first filled with the music of God—poetry 
—and its first harmony had rung round the petals of 
the daisy. 

“ Well ! what are you doing ?” was the lady’s question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something about the “ mighty 
lot of books.” 

“ And what should you know about books, my fellow ?” 
asked the young squire, with a grin; “I should think a 
rasher of bacon rather more in your way,eh? Ha! ha!” 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, though when 
he thought of all his ignorance, and this bitter scorn of 
it, the tears rained down upon his horny hands. Yet 
one good effect arose out of it ;—it set him to think ; and 
after several days’ meditation, he resolved to carve a 
choice bit of wood he had at home, so that whenever 
he had a holiday, he could carry it to the far off town 
and try to sell it. This exquisite piece of work was ac- 
complished sooner than the holiday came, which was 
not before Christmas; and then with it tied in his 
pocket handkerchief he set off on his great journey. 
After much bargaining, the labour of weeks was sold 
for a dozen shillings to a picture-dealer ; and Joe, after 
purchasing a few second-hand books that the excise- 
man long before had noted down for him, took his way 
home very proud and happy, with his bundle tucked 
beneath his smock frock. After his long day’s walk the 
night came on dark, rainy, and tempestuous, so that he 
could hardly find his way along the well-known miry 
lanes. Still he got on so bravely that scarcely a mile of 
his journey remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and rapid brook, passed over by 
a narrow hand-bridge, whilst a few yards further down 
wasa ford for waggons and horses, When Joe reached 





the bridge, he found her who knew his songs so well 
waiting for him witha lantern; and he had juststopped | 
to speak and take her hand, and tell her of the joy of 

his heart, and how, presently, on the bright hearth they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some one rode 
rapidly down to the ford, and spurred the unwilling 
horse into the rapid water. Ina moment there was a 
man’s wild ery, the floundering and snortings of the 
horse, and the pee scream that it was the young squire. 
And what did Joe, untaught “eater of bacon” and 
“ clod-hopper” as he was? he disengaged himself from 
the clinging and terrified girl, forgot the precious 
bundle, which dropped from the narrow bridge into the 
rapid stream below, and, though he could not swim, 
plunged in. The horse was out of its depth, and the 
young man having lost his seat, had fallen with his foot 
entangled in the stirrup, and dragged by the horse, was 
rapidly sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him up, and 
clinging to the branch of an overarching tree, held on, 
till some people from afew neighbouring cottages came 


| rushing to the spot, and rescued both from their perilous 


position, The young squire was insensible; but Joe 
it was that could not stand upright when they lifted 
him on to the steep and slippery bank. The horse, in 
its fearful plunges, had kicked him fatally; and Joe, 
instead of carrying home with buoyant heart his little 
mine of happiness and knowledge, was borne to a bed 
of death, though a lingering one of weeks, long hours 
of which he knew not a face around him. But in that 
interval haughty pride knelt by that bed remorsefully 
subdued; for here lay perishing those grand and noble 
elements that had prompted the magnificent heart of 
nature to save her child. Who, deapising ignorance, 
can know the angel nature it despises? And pray God 
give me power to tell mankind this truth; and ever 
make it one great hymn sovereign in the ears of 
humanity! By that poor bed knelt pitying villagers, 
telling some story of his kindly heart; by that poor 
bed knelt little children, telling of vestry-hours when 
leaves were carved, and sheaves of Supins. corn; by 
that poor bed knelt his broken-hearted mother, telling 
of love and duty and years of sufferance for her sake ; 
and by that poor bed knelt the village girl, long loved, 
and to astonishing and listening ears whispered, soft 
and low, the rude but natural poetry of a heart so mag- 
nificent and divine by its great qualities. That such a 
nature perished untaught, this was indeed “ Eantu’s 
worst T'pAceEpy,” for here were elements of nature waste 
and lost ! 

The hand of the 
the young squire before he died. “Oh, sir,” he said, 
“never despise ignorance, however lowly, for all of us 
have something of beauty and good within to be made 
better by merciful words and gentle teaching.” 

The grass waves long over the grave of the plough: 
boy, though pathways are made to it by many feet, the 
lightest and oftenest of which are children’s, who now in 
the young squire’s new, well-taught school, learn poor 
Joe’s poetry of the daisy and the cowslip, and in the 
summer evenings, when the angels in the tinted church 
window look glowingly on them, they say it over soft 
and slow, and think perhaps the waving grass keeps 
time with the recital. And travellers come, too, to see 
the grave of one, who, had he been taught, would have 
equalled Grinling Gibbons. —As time goes on, and 
justice is done by Government in these matters, this 
“ school-gift,” with thousand others like it in broad 
England, will become what it is, the heritage of the 
people. And when this justice is done, when all quali- 
ties of good are conserved by education, when the 
national elements of a great people are not allowed to 
waste, then crime shall sink into sempiternal abeyance ; 
but till then, every capacity for truth and knowledge 
left untaught makes up indeed the worst of all earth's 
tragedies ! 


pes ploughboy rested in that of 
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A ORY FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Ye perfect flowers—why not perfect men P 


I asxep the purple bloom whose velvet round 
Orbed the rich sweetness of the corrige plum, 
Where it the glory of its robing found— 
Whence did the treasures of its sweetness come. 
And straight it with reply my questioning met, 
“ My primal germ of beauty, mortal, know, 
Within the untended sloe did nature set— 
Man’s art its rare enrichment did bestow.” 


I lay me down in golden summer where 

The velvet pansy wantoned in the sun, 

And questioned it from whence the treasures rare 
Of its entangling beauty it had won ; 

And straight this low reply my questioning met, 
“ Its germ the cunning of man’s art did find 
Hid deep within the wayside violet, 

And gave it glory through the might of mind.” 


I stood beside the swiftness of the horse, 

And questioned whence it drew its unmatched grace, 
The windy speed that through the shouting course 
Bore off from all the glory of the race ; 

Then to my questioning came the like reply, 

“ Not vainly hath the might of man’s Wit striven 
An added grace and swiftness to supply, 

That ne’er to me by nature’s self were given.” 


T asked the stony marvel of a form 

That in its rare perfection distanced life,— 
White wonder, with the charmed power to warm 
My soul to worship, how becam’st thou rife? 
And the fair shape did answer me the same, 

“ My marble flesh the quarried earth bestowed, 
But from the sculptor’s dream life on me came, 
And to his shaping hand my beauty’s owed.” 


Then from the face of all did I depart 

Into the thoughtful haunts of solitude, 

And there companioned by my pulsing heart 
Over their speech in painful thought did brood ; 
Then said I,—Shall the might of mortal power, 
That gives the fruit a sweetness not its own, 
Wonder to stoneand glory to the flower, 

Deny perfection unto man alone? 


Ah that the human will's all mighty force, 
That with an alien gracefulness doth gift 

The lower nature of the unreasoning horse, 
Would man but to a higher nature lift ! 

Ah that the shaping care of man would mould 
To higher grace the marble of the mind— 
That all the charms we hunger to behold 

In coming souls its power would bid us find ! 


For when through all creation’s orbed round 

With searching eyes the winged thought hath ran, 
What in its circling journey hath it found 

More worth man’s culture than the mind of man? 
Oh what an unknown glory then would wear 

The coming years the future towards us leads, 

If man to store the unnurtured mind would care 
With the perfection the soul’s culture breeds ! 


Then were the terror of the exiling sword 
From the lost Eden banished once again, 

Then bliss within creation’s heart were cored, 
And souls for love no more were made in vain ; 
Shall not these golden days to man be brought? 
Towards this goal do not the ages tend? 

Yea, take thou heart—not idly dreamest thou, 


thought— 
Culture shall perfect souls too in the end. 
Greenwich, W. CO. 
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SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 
BY ABEL PAYNTER. 
No. Ill.—Popular Sports at Vienna. 


r Vienna, Monday Morning, Sept. 1844. 
t) 





How we should laugh, dear , at an 
Austrian who should write letters from London in Sep- 
tember! and profess to have seen it :—and laugh, too, 





with reason. Well, then, I hope clever Herr Saphir, 
the humorous journalist of the Austrian city, will do as 
muck for a broken-down Artist, who ventures to take a 
ske 


or two in Vienna, when it is empty of all its 
Rank and Fashion. 
But will you care for this omission? Does any one 


know better than your witty self, that fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies are the same all the world over? Why, 
at our Coronation-show, when every capital sent out its 
“| extraordinary beauties, the noble dames of Vienna were 
only distinguished from ours by their professing to 
ride in the Park, and all but falling off their horses. 
Even the marvellous Russian Beauty, whose alabaster 
fairness we used to admire so at the opera, was but to 
be known as not English by those behind the screen, 
who happened to be aware that she was left in pawn at a 


West-end hotel, while her lord and master departed to 
St. Petersburg, in search of money to set her free, and to 
pay her milliner’s bill !—Here you would find tighter 
waists among the gentlemen, and more universal allow- 
the ladies, than at home,— 
strange to add, less stiffness of manner, possibly, and 
Mrs. Trollope says, less learning. And —— would, of 
course, be able to discriminate between a Prater and a 
Park turn-out. For the rest, had I spirits to keep up 
the ball, and opportunity to enter the whirl, I should 
hardly regret the absence of all the gay world from 
Vienna at this juncture,—if I could only, by the same 
token, clear it of the travelling English.—They tread 
very hard upon my tender feet, I assure you. 

Will you ever forget the scene which took place at 
Milan, when we met there so pleasantly ?—how a he 
and a she of our country chose to exhibit their extra- 
ordinary acuteness at the expense of foreign nobility.— 
“There was an English Lady in the house who had 
married one of those Italian counts,—poor thing !—and 
they dared say it was only a sham title. Such people 
were always sham !”—and when they were Bd up to 
their enormity, by some one addressing the nobleman so 


justly sopremeiss by his name, how the lady came 


round and apologized,— “and wowldn’t have said what she 
did, had she known they were at table!” Iam made as 
sore by flagrancies like these, as the Americans at attacks 
against themselves ;—since what accusations can be so 
severe as those brought against ourselves by our own 


folk? Ihave been obliged to change my seat at table 


in this very hotel, owing to an offence of the kind. 
Does the obtuseness, the folly, the immorality of such an 
utter disregard of propriety, never strike the perpe- 
trators ?—or, if not this, the wrong they do their country ? 
It is not very easy to tell our foreign friends that these 
are of the Tomkins order—well nigh as unpleasant at 
home as abroad—since the reply would be, “ Look at our 
Jenkinses !” And the Jenkinses of Vienna, happily, still 
swarm in its streets, though Wasas and Schwartzenbergs, 
Festetics and Esterhazys, be 


« Bathing east, or bathing west, 
Or in court-waiting at Trieste.” 


You don’t like the Germans, I know: but the life of 
the streets, and the coffee-houses, and the tea-gardens here 
would amuse you: or you have not the kind heart, as 
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like the Honourable Mr. Danvers, in “ Tylney Hall,” by 
“looking on” for weeks; if even I had not with mea 
capital Interpreter of all the frolic speeches of the folk, 
who lets me into. things my solemn, rude, self-satisfied 
countrymen never dream of. We had not got within 
the lines a yard, when he presented me with a flower 
of speech from our hackney-coach driver, worth laying 
at your feet.—A wagon was blocking up the way,— 
“ Can't you get on?” cried our Jehu, “ you hump-backed 
May-beetle !” I have not a doubt that the rejoinder was 
something as poetical. 

The evening of our arrival, Strauss gave a grand féte 
at The Universum—one of the many Vauxhalls perpe- 
tually open here — and we fared forth to see. The 
garden in itself is well enough; and, without any ex- 
travagance of oil, the illumination was so complete, as 
to give the trees that intense emerald green, with 
which there is nothing comparable in the way of deco- 
ration. Four orchestras were stationed in different 
places. As you care more about dancing than music, 
you will be sorry to hear that the opportunities for the 
former sport were bounded by one very small and 
stuffy saloon, which was little gayer than a people’s 
ball-room I went into at Antwerp during the Kirmesse, 
where the beaux Belgians quadrilled to admiration 
with their hats on.—The Viennese, however, are better 
dressed than the Belgians : meaning, like the Belgians, 
(I may add the Americans,) to be ultra-French, but 
missing it, somehow. I suspected an unusual quantity 
of rouge,which my next morning’s walk confirmed ; every 
lady’s fixed idea, too, of figure seems to be a bell-shaped 
wine glass. ‘The sound of voices was very pleasant, but 
not in the least noisy. Nay, having heard so much of the 
merriment of the Viennese, my first impression was 
one of surprise at the quietness of so large a company. 
It has not yet been corrected; yet, from one cause or 
other, I have lived ina mob ever since my arrival. 

But I had no idea, till now, how grown people may 
amuse themselves—still less, how middle-aged gentle- 
men can play alone, nor need the stimulus and sym- 
pathy of playfellows.—There were swings of all sorts— 
eruel sorts of rotatory cages, and terrifically shallow 
phaetons that soared high and sunk low ;—-I noticed 
that the last were in particular request among the ladies 
with pink scarfs. Not being addicted to that wearable, 
I think you would have declined these—though you 
were so courageous on the spire of the Duomo!—But 
there was a large choice of divertisements besides, 
You might throw a ball into a cup at the top of a 
pillar, and watch the same run down a spiral channel, 
till it stopped in a numbered hole on a large trencher 
beneath ;—or you might try to poise a ring so truly 
that it should just catch the hook which stuck out of a 
Lion’s mouth; or you might fire at a target, supported 
by two painted Victories with bare legs, and red robes 
a la Grecque; or you might admire the adroitness of a 
juggler in a fez, who—with John Bull’s true disposi- 
tion to fancy humbug—TI suspect may have come from 
a house of call hard by here, where an assortment of 
Turks, Athenians, and Jews, is always on hand ;-—or 
you micut sup!!! Never saw I such stupendous 
preparations for that interesting meal !—If one, there 
must have been five hundred tables spread: and what 
German man or woman—the Austrians the same— 
ever resisted a chair by a spread table?—So pray—as 
you don’t understand the language—nor care for 
Strauss, save you could dance to him—and as you are 
not old enough for the pastimes I have numbered, 
which were principally indeed recurred to by elderly 
gentlemen—suppose you sit down and take 
of sausage and a glass of beer! Do not look so in- 
dignant ; you were never at White Conduit House— 
but “Boz” will tell you how the world entertains 
itself there—so that I won’t have our pleasant Aus- 
trian neighbours sneezed at. 





Miss Jenny's habit of “never being strange in a 
strange place,”.is only to be got by turning a deaf ear 
to all those creatures called valets dle place: giving half 
an hour to the map, and sallying forth on foot alone. 
Thus, the next morning 1 made my way down to the 
Cathedral—the darkest, most solemn building I ever en- 
tered—with a spire by its side of a rare and light beauty, 
tapering in most exquisite harmony, and broidered 
with tracery from root to dizzy pinnacle, which sur- 
passes either Antwerp or Strasburg. But it was the 
congregation I wanted to speak of : numerous, earnestly 
devout, as childishly absorbed in prayer as they had 
been in pleasure. The same thought came over me as 
I must have expressed to you, when we saw Father 
Mathew’s very striking ministrations ;—a profound and 
affectionate sadness. You, I recollect, rejoiced over the 
effect ; I could not disembarrass myself of some pain 
at the means of its production. That any one could 
imagine the possibility of manufacturing human beings 
into virtuous courses, seemed to me melancholy. Here 
the gravity was less deep—for there must have been 
more reason and habit in the faith—and the pomp of 
the scene must subjugate the senses of any bystander 
short of a Mause Headrigg ; but something there was, 
which linked the pastime of the past night with the 
prayer of the morning :—shall I say, a certain vacancy 
on every comely countenance? And what it suggested 
you will guess 

* x * 

Some one was wondering, on Saturday, where the 
Strauss band was to play yesterday evening.—“ It was 
not to play at all, there was to be no dancing,” was 
the immediate artiswer, it being the festival of the 
Madonna ;—and I was bid to go out into the Graben—a 
sort of Bond-street of Vienna—early in the morning, 
when I was promised a procession and a ceremony. It 
was a roasting day: one of those, when being jostled in 
the street would irritate the most placid, and all 
Vienna was abroad: the most expensively dressed 
population as a body I have ever seen. The very hack- 
ney coachmen, lolling by their neat carriages, had 
spruce hats, and fresh coats, and spotless pantaloons—how 
unlike those disrespectable compounds of gin and rags, 
the London hackney coachmen that were! The ladics 
were more spread round about than ever—of a more 
delicate pink—the men more implicitly pinched in. 
The one untidy group I saw was a set of Lancers, who 
came to clear the way for the procession :—to say nothing 
of afew devout and snuffy old women, hawking the 
prayers of the day, who represent in Catholic countries 
that admirable lover of pickled salmon and Mrs. Harris 
—Mrs. Gamp, the immortal. ; 

Midway down the Graben stands what they call a 
Trinity column—being a sort of pillar of smoke or 
cloud, done in stone, from the sides of which cheru 
bim are bursting, and the summit whereof is crowned 
with holy images. At the foot of this an altar had been 
set up, set round with ghastly, half-blackened wax-candles, 
and oleanders, and laurustinuses, and chrysanthemums 
in tubs: a little Rag-fair-ish, I must say. After waiting 
an unaccountable time, the procession wound from the 
neighbouring church of St. Peter. Alack! the banners 
were sorely tawdry, and the canopy disrespectably like 
an old “ property” I remember at Covent Garden. The 
officiating priests were richly dressed; and the crowd 
was attentive, as the company slowly moved round the 
Graben to the altar where mass was performed. But to 
see the military preceding the sacrament with their 
swords drawn, and to hear the splendid band performing 
“ God save the Emperor,” with drum and trumpet, as 
it had done for the Archduke Charles in Linz—was new 
tome. Or is it, that, as one gets older, one becomes 
the more observant of inconsistencies? The children 
who walked in procession, singing hymns to the Virgin, 
(their shrill childish voices having a sort of artless 
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| feet high, sitting calmly on her wooden horse, according 


|| and jogging so industriously as to make his ride as ex- 


solemnity,) pleased me better. There should have been 
no trumpet and drum, no jingling spurs, or flashing 
steel on such a day. Howstrangely has the description 
of worship men have agreed to pay to Our Lady sym- 
bolized their opinion of her sex! Cajoled into being 
the patroness of crime, on the plea of her gentleness— 
besieged to get profligatesinners better bargains for their 
souls, and longer time for the indulgence of every vicious 
passion—tricked, if one dare say so, with prayers, and 
paid with gew-gaws and fine clothes— can you wonder 
that the world in which such a demi-divinity has been 
so adored, has produced its Lucrezia Borgias? A 
woman’s love for the Mother of the Prince of Peace, is 
a different thing! One hardly knows how to blame it, 
when it is the most superstitious ! 

Yesterday afternoon I walked into the Prater, to see 
the every-day world of Vienna holidaying it. 
had warned me I should not at this time of year find 
the carriages which make this Hyde Park of Austria so 
splendid, with their Chasseurs, and Heiducks, and a 
thousand other forms of “ following” we are not worth 
in England. But I was not abroad to seek for such ; 
and, at all events, the smell of sausages and beer, and 
the drumming, and tinkling, and fifing, which I followed 
when once out of the Leopoldstadt, conducted me to 
far other (we won’t say purer) pleasures. Never before 
knew I that, though a dance is a sin, a merry-go-round 
is permitted on a Saint’s Day. The Viennese have a 
passion for these vertiginous machines ; carrousels they 
call them. We must have seen twenty, if one, built up 
in solid wooden houses, and bravely decorated ; every 
one largely accustomed. In some was added the 
pleasnre of “riding at the ring.” You would never 
have forgotten one Amazon we saw—a huge woman, six 





to the stage notions of a throned queen—with heavy 
rose-red cheeks, and a round hat with wide brim, and 
a physiognomy of grave grandeur, (she was young, too,) 
not to be put into words. Mostly, the riders were col- 
lected, but silent. A few bystanders might laugh, and 
venture a criticism ; but with the bestriders of giraffes, 
ostriches, ounces, and fiery dragons, it was a grave 
business. Some smoked the pipe of peace, while on the 
way. I remarked one youth, about twenty, with a toilette 
which would have qualified him for Almack’s, mounted 
solus on something meant to imitate a high-mettled racer, 


citingly like life as possible, with a long calumet which 
rested between the patient ears of his horse! He must 
have been pretty well tired ere his kreuzers were taken out 
in pleasure ! Others delighted to follow a mimic Locomo- 
tive, which emitted hideous noises, calculated to inspire 
terrors of explosion and peril. But how different was 
their orderly quietude from the lazzi.of those popular 
crowds I used to love to see in Venice! Polichinello 
himself hardly got a laugh. _A swing was more pro- 
ductive ; and there was card-playing, and kugel-playing 
(a sort of bowls), and a puppet theatre, and a menagerie 
for those who wished to instruct their olive branches :— 
but none could be in want of a game!" Crossing from 
the popular to the aristocratic Prater, I came upon two 
several old gentlemen, who were beguiling solitude by 
trying to balance their umbrellas (Austrian ones are 
stout, and often red) on their fingers ! 
Tuesday.—I could not close this with anything like 
propriety, and not tell you of the grand ball at the 
perl, which we outwatched last night. Who has not 
heard of Vienna balls and Vienna waltzing; and that 
Strauss is three times the man here he was in London, 
or in Paris? The last is a truth. For once you will 
hear the name of Metternich (we don’t speak of such 
august pry. om as Emperors and Empresses) this 
archimage of German dancing will be discussed one 
thousand times! His newest waltz stands here for the 
newest bill before the House; and his “ Roses without 








Thorns,” I take leave to assure you, is fifty times amore 
popular measure than the Income Tax or the Penny 
Postage. Well does the minister (and the musician) know 
his public—I had written mob, but, all the world knows, 
on Mrs. Trollope’s assurance, that there is no mob in 


Vienna! This same Sperl ball was to be something 
extraordinary ; so the bidding thereunto was decked out 
with a conundrum, which sent all Vienna into the 
street corners, to guess and to unravel—for this is the 
city of conundrums. Two more, it was promised, and 
of first water, should be propounded at the ball 
aforesaid. Then,—after having fasted from dancing on 
cock-horse-back, in honour of the Virgin,—it was 
calculated that all feet would be particularly in order 
for last evening’s festivity. Atleast, in the world we 
move in, there was no small fuss made about the 
matter. 

We went about half-past eight o’clock. By good hap 
it was a heavenly night, so that the lights among the 
acacia trees in the garden, and the white-robed damsels 
and white-gloved cavaliers wandering about, or sitting 
at supper, to the number of some two thousand, made 
a pretty, laughing picture. Then there was music 
bursting out from every corner, to tempt impatient 
feet. “ Moral suitability’s self” must have felt exhila- 
rated, and, like the old maid in the farce, “‘ disposed to 
unbend.” This tolerably large party, too, stood the test 
of close examination: one-tenth of the women were 
very pretty,—the rest had resolved to be so, and that did 
as well. But I could write for your long-meditated 
essay on costume, a treatise on Vienna hair-dressing. 
The material is abundant, but the forms into which it 
is wrought are unique. What think you of some forty 
herrings’ tails coiled up so as to look like a fringe of 
little watches bobbing all round on the neck? This was 
not unusual, 

Well: the supping had set in before we arrived ; and 
now the dancing began, fast and furiously. The room 
in which the world waltzed is a narrow oblong, prettily 
decorated, and admirably lighted. I did not understand 
the gentlemen keeping on their hats, and smoking till 
the last moment—(N.B. If you are economical, you 
may put out your cigar on the heel of your boot !)—-still 
less did I understand the manner of waltzing ; which is 
now done with a four-in-a-bar step, not to be effected 
without a thorough romp being the result, let the dancers 
be ever so graceful.—And a romp, with a vengeance, 
was made of it! Bystanders were in some peril :—and 
I assure you, that a blow on rheumatic, middle-aged 
shins, from a revolving crinoline, is rather too sharp ! 
One gentlewoman, in blue, became, early in the evening, 
the cynosure of all eyes, for the frantic speed at which 
she whirled round. More than one couple was thrown 
down by her intemperate zeal; several considerably 
rumpled and battered. It ended in her being out- 
rageously cheered, theatre-gallerywise, whenever she was 
seen,—and we all know to what lengths a good joke, 
when adopted bya public, can go. Doubtless, the whole 
style of her enjoyment was very impudent; but, to my 
formality, the reception of it seemed a /itéle brutal and 
gross, from a party in which I was assured there was a 
sprinkling of “ good company.” The strife ended only 
when the damsel’s limbs would bear her no further— 
somewhere about half-past one in the morning! You 
would have been diverted by my Panza, who thought it 
necessary to keep apologizing to us for the strange want 
of selectness, and roughness of this ball.—*“ It would 
not be becoming,” said he, “to dance at it.” And every 
one we have since talked with cannot imagine what 
has made that particular festival so — riotous ! 
I must be forgiven, or set down as impudently pre- 
sumptuous, but these very apologies and other sayings 
which I have cited conspire in producing the impression, 
that the “high spirits” of the blue lady were not so 
utterly exceptional as people have asserted. 
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Have you enough, and more than enough, of this 
place? and do you wish to come and see? 
upon it, you would find it as utterly unlike my descrip- 
tion as possible. In delicate matters, like the above, 
“it is the soul that sees.” And possibly you might have 


found, as did Mrs. Trollope, the quintessence of covet- 
able happiness, and cheerful elegance, in the above 
passages ; somewhat childish though they appeared to 
your, etc, etc. 


a 


Literary Notices, 


Baron Dercseniyi’s Researches for a Philanthropic 
Remedy against Communism ; or a System of Philan- 
thropy applied to National Economy, National 
Education, and the Political Life of the People. 
Translated from the German. London: Shillinglaw, 
4, Newman-street. 


Baron Denrcsenty1, for aman of aristocratical and landed 
stamp, is a very clear-sighted and liberal man. His 
system of political economy is based rather on Jesus 
Christ than on Adam Smith. He recognises moral, 
and religious, and humane principles, as the true 
checks upon the power of capital, as much as upon any 
other power. He sees that the maxims of “ Buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market,” and that 
every man has a right to do the best he can to increase 
his capital, have brought the greater part of Europe, and 
especially England, to a pass that he says is very much 
like living on the side of a volcano, very agreeable 
and blooming to-day, but to-morrow }— under the red- 
hot lava, very likely. He sees, as we all see, that, after 
all the vaunts of the system, our ministers—Whig 
ministers—are obliged in a hurry to be swallowing 
their words every now and then, and to be restricting 
the power of the manufacturers over their work-people, 
and looking earnestly into the real condition of the 
population, which their Poor Laws have not made the 
self-dependent population they were to be made,—just 
because self-dependent, in the people’s case, meant 
dependent on nothing; which was impossible. 

‘0 obviate the other extreme of the old restrictive 
aristocratical system—communism, the remedy of Baron 
Dercseniyi is to make the people land-owners ; to abolish 
or regulate entails; to encourage emigration, where 
population is too numerous; to colonize all waste lands, 
and invite colonists where the population is too thin; 
in a word, to give the people something to live upon, 
and to cultivate also: as he shows by the examples of 
France, Germany, and Hungary, his own country, they 
will soon take good care of themselves. 

That sad feature of the manufacturing system so pal- 

able to our eyes, and pointed out in “The Letters on 

Pabour,” has not escaved the keen glance of our Hun- 
garian baron. 


“ Steam and machinery are now so extensively and variously 
employed, that the position of the manufacturer, and more espe- 
cially the artizan, with respect to their assistants, is much 
changed in its most important character ; they no longer depend, 
as formerly, almost entirely on the skill and industry of their 
workmen: and the natural consequence is that they trouble 
themselves little about the welfare or misfortunes of that class. 
This is generally the case, though there may be some honourable 
exceptions. 
“ The masters of factories and trades, animated no longer by 
a patriarchal spirit, have only one interest in regard to their 
labourers, viz. to pay them the least possible wages, but not so 
little as to produce injurious effects by a partial or general strike 
of the men employed. The workmen, on their part, appre- 
ciating this interested conduct, regard their employers and 





masters with a cool, if not a hostile, feeling ; and in want of 
benevolent guidance and sympathy, are ly led away by the 
temptations of folly and vice.” 


He shows that the same evils affect the manufacturing 
system all the world over---in France, Belgium, Silesia, 
etc. In one manufactory, in the circle Diiren, on the 
Rhine, the workmen, consisting principally of Walloons, 
have not received their wages in money for upwards of 
twelve years. The truck system is there carried to such 
an extent, that the manufacturer finds them lodgings 
and all necéssary utensils, and they find work. 

The baron turns, however, again to scenes in our own 
country, and mentions one which, as we know it to be 
real, we give, and leave the question with which he 
follows it to present itself to the minds of our readers :— 


Between Spitalffelds and Bethnal-green there is a child- 
market every Monday and Tuesday. It is an open space, where 
children of both sexes, from the age of seven and upwards, are 
to be found, who hire themselves by the week, or month, to 
those who require their services. 

“When business is slack, there are often 300 present ; when, 
however, it is more active, there are not more than 50 or 60 
assembled. The persons who hire these children are mostly 
weavers, who employ the boys as winders, or as assistants, or in 
the place of apprentices, and the girls as servants or housemaids. 

“<*T seized an opportunity,’ says Hickson, in his valuable 
report on the condition of the silk-weavers, ‘ of visiting this 
market, to judge more particularly.of what I had heard. I 


found about 70 children assembled, of whom the greater part | 


were accompanied by their parents. I had scarcely arrived when 
I was stormed on 


“A little girl as housemaid?” ete. 


did not appear to me to be exactly poor,’ ete. 


“To where such a state of things,” says the baron, “may, 


nay, must lead, I leave the reader to judge for himself.” 


—_—— 


By James Havenron. 


Slavery Immoral. 
M‘Glashan. 


A compete reply to a letter declaring slavery not | 


immoral. The author of the said letter vindicating 


slavery must be a very foolish fellow, and could not | 
complain if any one was to kidnap him, put him ina | 
dungeon, and compel him to beat hemp, or pound rancid | 
bones in the Andover style. It is a pity such arguers | 
cannot have a little taste of the argumentum ad ho- | 


minem. 
—~— 


PEACE AND WAR. 
BY AN UNLETTERED YOUTH. 


WAR, 
Town deserted ; burning village ; 
Murder; rape; destruction ; pillage ; 
Man compelled man’s blood to shed ; 
Weeping ; wailing ; want of bread; 
Commerce checked; grave citizens 
Armed with swords instead of pens ; 
Harvests trampled ; homesteads burned ; 
This is War! why is’t not spurned P 


PEACE. 


Busy town and happy village ; 
Fruitful fields by careful tillage ; 
Smiling wife and children gay ; 
Labour singing through the day ; 
Bounteous harvests ; busy farms ; 
Rusty swords, disused fire-arms ; 
War’s vain-glory set at nought; 

This is Peace! why is’t not sought P 


sides by offers—“ Do you want a boy, sir?” | 
mong the children || 
T found there were certainly not more than six or seven who | 
had received the slightest school education; for when I made | 
them understand that it was useless to apply to me if they could | 
not read or write, I was left almost alone. Many ofthe parents | 


Dublin: | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


Operative Bakers’ Early Closing Movement.—Nothing is more 
needed than a reform of the baking system. The case of the 
working Bakers is, if possible, worse than that of the Needle- 
women. They are compelled by the demands of society to work 
from eighteen to twenty hours per day, in hot bake-houses, and 
before ovens, that are enough to exhaust any constitution. When 
people are eating their hot bread to breakfast, they should reflect 
on what it has cost to the journeyman bakers. To them it is 
very hot bread indeed. It is a great satisfaction to have seen so 
crowded a public meeting as was that-at the Crown and Anchor, 
on Saturday evening week. Lord Robert Grosvenor did himself 
great honour by présiding, and  proore in the manly way which 
he did on such an occasion; and equally satisfactory was it to sce 
so many master bakers there, and some of them speaking out 
heartily. This matter must be forced on the public. 


Early Closing Advocate.—We are glad to see that on the 1st 
of June, the Early Closing Association is about to have its own 
Journal, “ The Emancipator.” Success to it. 


Co-operative Brick-making.—A society bearing this title has 
been established in Lincoln, and is progressing Srouratit it is 
with pleasure we perceive that the working classes of Lincoln 
are beginning to discover the advantages of union and co-opera- 
tion, and are taking measures to raise themselves in the’ social 
scale, 

Trowbridge. —The Fast and the Famine.—A few lovers of 
truth having noticed in the “ Star,” of Saturday, April 3rd, an 
article entitled, “The Fast and the Famine,” by William Howitt, 
and approving of the same, had a great number of copies printed 
thereof, and distributed. i 

A public meeting was held on Friday evening, April 16th, to 
take into consideration the cause of the present distress, when 
the following resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that the distress now 
existing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
caused by monopoly, and not by famine.” : 

“That a vote of thanks is hereby given to William Howitt, 

., for his able and patriotic exposure of the late sham Fast 
and monopolizing Famine.” : 

“That a vote of thanks be given to the Editor of the 
‘Northern Star, for republishing the article entitled, ‘ The 
Fast and the Famine.’ ” 


Hints for Reformers—It would be well that society knew 
what are the most pressing Jaws do petition against,—and how to 
move, so as not to render their efforts useless. Possibly your 
society would be well employed in pointing out the evils that 
most call for petitioning against. Persons talk of repealing the 
game laws; that may be well enough, if it can be done, but I 
suspect it would be more likely to produce effect on the House 
of Commons, if petitioning took place against the laws of com- 
mitment and its barbarity, and tlie cruelty which takes place in 
consequence, and ald for a hare. Whenever there is a move- 
ment against capital teniskeasats, it should include a movement 
against cruel and barbarous punishments and laws at the same 
time, which send a man to jail for months, for carrying home a 
hare, and that on the evidence of hired persons, an without 
having the ¢rial of Englishmen, and which every year send 
thousands to jail, separate families, and demoralize them, and 
I believe the public rate pays for their imprisonment, and not 
those persons who get them imprisoned. — 

What appears should be petitioned against :-— : 

First All is not as it should be, with regard to the franchise. 

Nezt.—The game laws are a nuisance, but I suspect that 
petitioning against the cruel, unconstitutional laws by which they 
are upheld, and comparing them with the old Saxon laws, would 
have more effect on the House of Commons, than perhaps 
petitioning against them as a whole. Then, that the upholders 
of the game laws throw the expense of imprisoning their 
Victims on the country, instead of paying the charge themselves ; 














We work For all, and we desire to work wira all.—Eps. 


that would be personal, and annoying to many. Possibly were 
a great many to touch on that string at once, it would not be 
without effect. 

The window-tax should be petitioned against, for it is a tax 
upon good taste in building, interferes with the size of houses, 
and number of windows, which is hurtful to health, and inter- 
feres with the skilled labour of the country. That it calls for a 
league among builders, masons, carpenters, carvers, etc., etc., of 
the country, to get it repealed, or changed for a house-tax as less 
objectionable. Then the penny newspaper stamp should be 
petitioned against, and the tax upon paper. If Government can 
venture to burthen us to the extent of a million and a half 
a year for their education measure, surely they can do without the 
oF ce and paper duty, if we trust to the voluntary system 
of education. Then agricultural self-supporting schools should 
be called for, and some of the glebe and common land should be 
at the service of the country, for that purpose. 

You talk against the law of primogeniture ; knowledge and 
virtue give power; could not an institution be established for 
buying large estates, and selling them? Are there not one 
hundred thousand persons that would join a pound each, and 
trust a commission with the money to purchase large estates 
and sell them in lots to render the land more divided? A lucky 
purchase or two might give them great power, and enable them 
to divide large estates into et There should be no stamp 
duty on the conveyance of small properties, which is an obstacle 
against the man of small wealth, and, like the duty on news- 
papers, it falls harder upon him than the man of great wealth. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


April 10th, 1847. Capocan WILLIAMS, 


A Printer’s Phonetic Alphabet.—9, Narrow Wine-street, 
Bristol, Feb. 18, 1847.—Rusrzctep Sir,—In your valuable 
Journal (No. 7) I observe some interesting remarks on the 
subject of Phonography ; on this subject I take the liberty to 
address you. 

The Messrs. Pitman have been indefatigable in the work of 
bringing about a reform in our orthography, but their system 
has been subject to continual change, so that one who taught 
the Phonography of 1840-1 can scarcely read that of 1846-7 ; 
and as changes not a good for its own sake—mutation implying 
imperfection — hence I assume that their theory of vowel 
arrangement, in which most of the changes have been made, is 
incorrect. An analysis wilk prove my position. In the table 
given in your Journal, the vowels are divided (according to 
their intensity, I presume) into flat and sharp. In vowel 2, we 
have as the flat sound, a, as in mate; for the sharp sound, a 
new element—e, as in met—is introduced. In vowel 3 we have 
as the flat sound, a, as in father; a8 the sharp sound, a, as in 
fat ; for the last, there being no radical change, they have a 
common element, the only difference being in their duration ; 
here then is really, though not ostensibly, a cross-division, 
which, from being hidden, is the more likely to lead to con- 
fusion. We have, then, to seek another principle of division, 
the members of which shall be mutually opposed. And, “The 
first distinction of sound that seems to obtrude itself upon us 
when we utter the vowels, is a long anda short sound, according 
to the greater or less duration of time taken up in pronouncing 
them. This distinction is so obvious as to have been adopted-in 
all languages, aud is that to which we annex clearer ideas than to 
any other.” (1) But, “ if we choose to be directed by the ear in 
denominating vowels long or short, we must certainly give these 
appellations to those sounds — which have exactly the same 
radical tone, and differ only in the long or short emission of that 





(1) Walker’s “Principles of English Pronunciation,” para- 
graph 63. 
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tone.”({1) Hence we inquire whatare these radical sounds or 
vowel elements: in the English language there are ten, viz.— 


1. sound of ce in peel, 
Js i ,, pill. 
3. cs @ y pale. 
4. » C om pell-mell, 
5. ree a ,, palisade. 
6. > u 4 pulse. 
Ts és o ',, poll, 
8. bs 0 5, pole. 
9. “a u ,, pull, 
} 10. 00 ,,- pool. 
Each of these, like notes in music, may be indefinitely pro- 
longed or shortened. 


. Perhaps the greatest advantage of this arrangement is, that 
it can be adopted for printing without the expense of new types 
—a recommendation of some importance ; for there are in the 
united kingdom about 22,500 tons of printing types; this 
number divided by 75, the average number of sorts (characters) 
in each fount (this is counting the three alphabets as one), gives 
300 tons as the average quantity of each sort (character). The 
average price is about 200/. per ton, so that-the universal 
adoption of one additional character would be at an expense of 
about 60,0002. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg to say, that if you consider the 
subject of sufficient interest, I shall be happy to lay before you 
a plan for a phonetic alphabet, by, Sir, 

our obedient servant, 
MatuHews, 

W. Howirt, Esa. Compositor. 

9, Narrow Wine-street, Bristol, March 2, 1847.—RzsrecteD 
Srr,—I received your obliging note’of Feb. 21, and should have 
been most happy to comply immediately, but was unable to put 

honetic alphabet in type, as the most convenient form, till 
. Iherewith inclose a few copies. 


A PRINTER'S PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


1. A a soundof a in patch (Pate) 
3. BD . pa pe (Bob) 
3. Cc a sh ,, show (Cow) 
4 Dd os d- ,,. dead (Ded) 
5..E e +i e- ,, debt (Det) 
6. F .f g 7. Re - (Gee 
7G 8 Z » gag Gag) 
S-- hh. --,, h- ,, hut (Hut) 
ae AS ee i. 4 knit (Nit) 
BO ke Bs 505 zh ,, azhure  (Ajur) 
tee ¢ i os k_ ,, coke (Keek) 
2 Ae FRE age a; yy (Lul) 
13.. M-m »> *: My, main (Meym) 
14. N n a n ,, nine (Nayn) 
15. 7 o “i oO », cot Kot) 
16. Pp ” P. » eep ( yP) 
17..Q@.0 .» Ry . 4 Pull (Bal) 
18. Rr a r 4, Tare (Reer) 
19. S s » 8 4, cease (Sys) 
ae: ae Ser t 4; tight (Tayt) 
21. U'u se u_,, judge Djud)) 
22. Vv % v_,, valve aa 
23. Ww ma oo ,, pool (Fw) 
24. X x ne th ,, thief yf) 
ee ae + @. Bsy ee ea 
2. 24 2 5» Z  ,, zones (Zeenz) 
27. } rs) ‘s th ,, thither jour) 
28. fs) % a ,, mate (Meet, 
29. Ea <4 o ,, note cet 
30. ¢ ¢ ” ng ,» sing Sig) 


The first column of “ eaps.”. and “lower-case” are the pro- 

ees characters to represent the sounds of the secondcolumn as 

eard in the words of the third column ; the last column shows 
the came words, as spelt by this arrangement. 

I beg to, add that this arrangement can be applied to all the 
rs ay thus the French nasal vowels might be expressed by 
a tilda, as in the Portuguese, so that lecon would be lego’; the 
French u by the diaresis, thus—ii, etc. ; the circumflex being 
used to denote the duration of the vowels. 

Your obedient servants 


W. Howrrt, Esa. MarTHEWs. 





Woodhouse Temperance Literary Institution.—This society held 
its first anniversary on the.6th of April. It has been in exist. 
ence about ten months. It. is open to the membership of 
persons of both sexes, above the age of seventeen, and a 
numbers nearly a hundred members, The teachers are about 
twelve labouring men, and besides the various branches of an 
English education, letter writing and methods of teking eit 
notes of speeches, ete. are taught. They have already a lib 
of about 330 volumes; and on Saturday evenings the echoal. 
room becomes a news and reading-room. The progress already 
made by the scholars is most satisfactory . 


ODD NOTIONS. 


To hear some prate of noble birth, 
Of their high lineage boast, 

You'd think came not of the pair 
Who lovely Eden lost ;— 

That Eve, in ¢heir first parents’ home, 
Was just a servant maid ; 

And Adam was by them employed, 
A gardener with his spade. 


The struggling tradesman thou may’st rob ; : 
Seduce thy neighbour’s wife ; ge 
May work some hapless maiden’s fall, 
Then take her brother’s life : 
“And “ high society” will not 
On thee e’er set its ban:  ~ 
A cheat, seducer, murderer, thou, 
And still—a gentleman. 



























SamvueL LAnGLey, 


Fast and Famine—DzEar Srr,—Are.you aware how exten- 
sively the article on the Fast and Famine has, been reprinted in 
various parts of the country P I send you copiesof these a age 
issued at Trowbridge, at Wigan, and at Wisbeach; the last 
which is printed in silver for framing. It has been most exten- | 
sively girculated‘also in Ayrshire; Dumfriesshire, Galloway, and | 
other counties of Scotland. . 

Yours, truly, 








J.H. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We beg once more respectfully and 
gratefully to state that such are the quantities of manuscri 
offered for the Journal, that we are compelled to. adopt the fol- 
lowing plan :—all articles sent are carefully read, and so far.as 
our space, the need of variety, and their. merit, will allow, are- 
— without favour; but we ‘cannot undertake to return. | 
articles ‘unless the,requisite number of stamps is inclosed, or 
the authors will send for them to our office, where long articles 
properly sealed and addressed; lie for, them. . 4//-authors of, 
manuscripts accepted, will be -immediately informed of the fact” 
by letter. Those who do.not hear within a fortnight will under-: 
‘stand that we have not been able to’ avail ourselves of their. 
favours. . But, in no case. can we undertake to correspond 
respecting them.—EDs, ° | : 
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